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INTRODUCTION OF GRADING INTO THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS OF NEW ENGLAND 

PART II 



FREDERICK DEAN McCLUSKY 
Fellow in Education, University of Chicago 



In the same year that the normal schools were established in 
Massachusetts another step was taken by the "volunteer council" 
toward the reorganization of the common schools. This was the 
law of 1838 which established the first union schools. That the 
law was intended to make gradation possible in the school system 
is shown by the following quotation from Mann's Second Report: 

The Report on School Houses, made by me to the Board in March last (see 
pp. 30, 31) detailing, among other things, a plan for a Union of School districts 
and a gradation of schools, in places where the compactness of the population 
would allow, was followed by the act of the legislature of April 25 authorizing a 
union of school districts for the important purposes specified. 1 

The rapidity with which these initial steps in the reorganization 
of the public-school system of Massachusetts took place was cer- 
tain to bring down on the heads of the reformers strong opposi- 
tion from the conservative element. For within three years after 
the appearance of Cousin's report, which served as Dwight's inspira- 
tion, a state Board of Education, a state secretary to the Board 
of Education, state normal schools, and union schools had all been 
established by law and were in operation. 

The opposition became stronger and by the time of the Hartford 
Convention in August, 1839, educational affairs in Massachusetts 
were at the breaking-point. In fact, the situation came to a head 
in March, 1840, seven months after the convention, when the 
legislature appointed a committee to consider the expediency of 
abolishing the Board of Education, the office of the secretary, the 

'Horace Mann, Second Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board Together with 
the Report of the Board (Boston, 1839), p. 36. 
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state normal schools, in fact everything the Board had accom- 
plished, and were even going so far as to return to Dwight the 
$10,000 he had given toward the normal schools. The fight was 
extremely bitter and revolved in large part around the accusation 
that the new Board was trying to fasten the Prussian system of educa- 
tion on the public schools of Massachusetts. The following extracts 
taken from the official records of the legislature of the state of 
Massachusetts will suffice to show the status of affairs: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 7, 1840 

The Committee on Education having been directed, by an order of the 
House of the third instant, to consider the expediency of abolishing the Board of 
Education and Normal schools, and to report by bill or otherwise, have attended 
to that duty, and respectfully submit the following 

Report: 

And it is the conclusion to which they arrive, that the operations of that Board 
are incompatible with those principles upon which our common schools have 

been founded and maintained, that leads them to make this report 

A very cursory examination of these documents (the Reports of the Board) will 
suffice to show that, so far from continuing our system of public instruction, 
upon the plan upon which it was founded, and according to which it has been 
so long and so successfully carried on, the aim of this Board appears to be, to 
remodel it altogether after the example of the French and Prussian systems. 

These systems have a central Board, which supplies the ignorance and inca- 
pacity of the administrators of local affairs, and which models the schools of 
France and Prussia all upon one plan, as uniform and exact as the discipline of 
an army. On the other hand, our system of public instruction has proceeded 
upon the idea that the local administrators of affairs, that is to say, the school 
committee of the several towns and districts, are qualified to superintend the 
schools 

The establishment of the Board of Education seems to be the commence- 
ment of a system of centralization and of monopoly of power in a few hands, 
contrary, in every respect, to the true spirit of our democratic institutions; and 
which, unless speedily checked, may lead to unlooked-for and dangerous results. 

Another project, imitated from France and Prussia, and set on foot under 
the superintendence of the Board of Education, is the establishment of Normal 
schools. Your Committee approach this subject with some delicacy, inasmuch 
as one-half the expense of the two Normal schools already established has been 
sustained by private munificence. 1 

1 Common School Journal (Boston, 1840), pp. 225-29. 
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The minority report of the committee which supported the 
Board of Education does not deny the influence of Prussia, as will 
be seen from the following extract: 

The allegation that the Board are attempting to fasten upon our schools the 

compulsory system of Prussia or France is an extraordinary one In the 

last two reports of the Secretary, he points out the difference between the 
Prussian system, which is arbitrary, and the Massachusetts which is voluntary, 
much to the advantage of the latter. .... Though the undersigned wish to 
correct so great a mistake, they do not wish to make the least intimation that 
any improvement is to be rejected, merely because it originated in Prussia or 
any other foreign land. Such a narrow prejudice would shut out a thousand 



In the Revolutionary War, our fathers had no hesitation in borrowing their 
system of military tactics from Prussia; but to take any instruction from the 
same quarter, when searching for the best modes of advancing public education, 
some persons seem to think, is fraught with danger. The State of Ohio, a few 
years since, with enlightened liberality, commissioned the Rev. Dr. Stowe to 
examine, while in Prussia, its school system. On his return, he made a report 
to the legislature of the State, which was afterward republished by our own 
Legislature. Let anyone examine that report and he will have no fears on this 
subject. 1 

Not only did the minority report of the committee admit that 
the Board was borrowing from Prussia but it defended this policy 
so effectively that the plans of the opposition were defeated. 
Among the men on the outside who were called on to defend the 
policy of the Board was George B. Emerson. His letter, written in 
support of the state normal schools, played a large part in strength- 
ening the position of the Board. 2 It will be remembered that 
Emerson advocated borrowing the educational system from Prussia 
as early as 1837 when he wrote the second "Memorial" for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction. (See quotation from the "Second Me- 
morial" on pp. 44-45 of the Elementary School Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1920.) 

Up to this time, in spite of the great changes that had taken 
place in the external organization of the Massachusetts public- 

1 Common School Journal (Boston, 1840), p. 232. 

* For a full account of the affair, see Horace Mann, "Remarks at the Dedication of 
the State Normal School House at Bridgewater," American Journal of Education, 
V (August 19, 1846), 649. 
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school system, we find the actual internal organization of the schools 
had not been materially affected by the new scheme. However, 
after the victory of the Board had made its furtherance assured, the 
attention of these champions of Prussian educational practice was at 
once turned toward a reorganization within the schools themselves. 
This precipitated a controversy from a new quarter, the school- 
masters of Boston. 

Let us now trace some of the steps taken to bring about this 
internal change. This then brings us to the fourth part of the dis- 
cussion which will show, by tracing the movements and writings of 
Horace Mann and George B. Emerson, that there is a direct con- 
nection between their efforts and those of the Ohio group and that 
the final step taken in the Quincy School represents an emphatic 
change from the early Massachusetts experiment to a pure Prussian 
form of grading. 

At the Hartford Convention in 1839, Emerson described the 
Boston grading system. It will be remembered that this was a 
scheme of graded schools in which the primary schools were the 
first grade, the grammar and writing schools (the double-headed 
schools) were the second grade, and the Latin grammar school and 
English high school were the third grade, also, that the internal 
organization of the grammar schools was arranged vertically by 
subjects. That this Boston scheme was entirely different from 
that advocated by Stowe and Barnard at the convention is shown 
by the fact that within six months after the convention Emerson 
describes the new system of grading and, in doing so, does not hold 
Boston up as an example. 

The following extracts are taken from this description of grading 
which appeared in the Common School Journal edited by Horace 
Mann, February 15, 1840: 

Dear Sir : The desire for advancement is a natural and commendable 

motive 

I shall suggest, in a few words, some modes in which this may be done. 

1. The pupil may be led to desire to be more perfect in the study in which he 
is engaged 

2. He will need little excitement, to be made to desire to rise to a higher 
class or division. Let him desire it; let him be advanced, but only with the 
condition that all, as he goes, be learnt thoroughly. The stimulus may act upon 
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a whole division, consisting of many individuals. All may push on together, 
without ill feeling to a higher division 

3. There is sufficiently strong desire always existing among children to go 
on to higher studies. Here then is a motive, already active. It may be ren- 
dered useful, by faithfully requiring thoroughness in the present study, as a 
condition of advancement to a new one. An examination may determine the 
qualification; or, if the same teacher have charge of both classes, he may decide, 
without special examination that a part or the whole of one class is qualified to 
go on to a higher, or to pursue another, study. 

4. A school may be divided into several divisions according to general 
progress and deportment. Let the grades be numerous enough, so that the 

distance between contiguous divisions shall not be great And the 

contest is prevented from being a personal one by the names in each division 
being arranged alphabetically. Fifteen, or any other number of pupils, may 
thus have the satisfaction of having raised themselves, from grade to grade, to 
the first division, without having any emulation, as no one of the number 
shall know which is the highest or lowest of the fifteen. 

5. If there be a system of several connected schools examination for each 
higher one may be rendered a strong motive to study It seems very de- 
sirable, and very practicable, to introduce a gradation of schools into all the 
large towns of New England 

I am aware that a system of the kind I refer to already exists in some towns; 
and I believe that, wherever it has been adopted, great advantages have been 
found to follow from it. 1 

Yours, etc. 

G. B. E. 

One can readily see how antithetical this new grading system was 
to the program of the district schools, union schools, and double- 
headed grammar schools, in which personal emulation and competi- 
tion were strong motives for gaining knowledge. Here we find a 
new scheme being advocated, so that "fifteen, or any other number 
of pupils, may thus have the satisfaction of having raised them- 
selves, from grade to grade, to the first division, without having any 
emulation, as no one of the number shall know which is highest or 
lowest of the fifteen" — a new scheme that "faithfully requires 
thoroughness in the present study, as a condition of advancement to 
a new one," and an examination to determine the qualification for 
advancement if a different teacher have charge of the class — a new 

1 G. B. Emerson, "Motives to Be Addressed in the Instruction of Children," Com- 
mon School Journal, II (February 15, 1840), 52-53. 
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scheme which Emerson believed should be introduced "into all the 
large towns in New England." 

It was before this new grading system was discussed by Stowe 
and Barnard at Hartford and before Mann saw Cincinnati that 
the union schools had been set up by Mann in Massachusetts. As 
was pointed out at the first of this paper, these union schools were 
not graded except as they divided the older from the younger 
children. However, even this early plan had its relations with 
Prussia, as was shown above, but the adoption of the Prussian 
system was not so complete as it was in the first move in Ohio and 
as it was to be later in Massachusetts itself. 

After Mann's visit to Cincinnati, and after the Hartford meeting, 
things moved in another direction. The new experiment in grading 
was tried in several places with success. One extract from the 
Massachusetts school returns for 1841-42 will suffice to show how 
it was regarded in Haverhill after its adoption: 

The stimulus which the system of gradation has exerted upon these 
schools has, thus far at least, been eminently favorable 

Of the new system, as now established in this district, your committee would 
say in general, that it is based upon the principle of division of labor on the part 
of the teachers according to the character and attainments of the scholars who 
are to be instructed Every man can see that a teacher whose schol- 
ars are so nearly of the same age and acquisitions that he can readily classify and 
instruct them in the branches committed to his especial care can give far better 
and more instructions than if his school embraced all ages from 5 to 21 years, 
and all gradations of attainment from the child in the alphabet to the youth just 

ready to enter college The new system on the contrary, renders the 

highest instruction in the district accessible to all 

With these views of its nature and utility, your committee have seen this 
system submitted to the experiment which is in progress, with the most entire 
confidence in the result. 1 

It is interesting to note that the Haverhill school committee 
which wrote the above termed it a "new system" and an "experi- 
ment"; also that the age limits of five to twenty-one years had to go, 
now that gradation was adopted. These two items alone are signifi- 
cant in view of the prominence then being given to the German 
system of common schools, which was not only new to this side 

1 Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns for 1841-42. Boston (Haverhill, Es- 
sex County), p. 11. 
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of the Atlantic but embraced the ages of six to fourteen years. 
Furthermore, on October 16, 1840, seven months after Horace 
Mann's visit to Cincinnati where he saw the Prussian scheme in 
practice, Haverhill was the meeting place of one of Mann's County 
School Conventions which he attended and at which all the current 
educational ideas were discussed. 1 

It was during the spring following the Hartford meeting at 
which Stowe described the Cincinnati system that Horace Mann 
was himself a visitor in Cincinnati. From this time on until 1843 
the controversy between himself and the Boston schoolmasters 
grew in intensity. After Mann went to Germany in 1843 and after 
the publication of his famous Seventh Annual Report, in which he 
described the Prussian system, the breech between Boston on the 
one side and the new plan on the other became acute. The report 
acted as a last straw and precipitated a heated debate between 
himself and his opponents. Cubberley points out that the debate 
between Mann and the Boston schoolmasters served to give the 
report a wider notoriety than that attained by any other. 2 

In this report under the caption of "Classification," Mann 
describes the Prussian system in bold terms as follows: 

The first element of superiority in a Prussian school, and one whose 
influence extends throughout the whole subsequent course of instruction, 
consists in the proper classification of the scholars. In all places where the 
numbers are sufficiently large to allow it, the children are divided according to 
ages and attainments, and a single teacher has charge only of a single class, or 
of as small a number of classes as is practicable. 

I have before adverted to the construction of the schoolhouses, by which, 
as far as possible, a room is assigned to each class. Let us suppose a teacher to 
have the charge of but one class, and to have the talent and resources sufficient 
properly to engage and occupy its attention, and we suppose a perfect school. 
But how greatly are the teacher's duties increased, and his difficulties multi- 
plied, if we have four, five, or half a dozen classes, under his personal inspection. 
While attending to the recitation of one, his mind is constantly called off, to 

attend to the studies and conduct of all the others All these difficulties 

are at once avoided by a suitable classification — by such a classification as 
enables the teacher to address his instructions at the same time .to all the 

1 Common School Journal, II (1840), 252. 

2 E. P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1910, pp. 278-79. 
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children who are before him, and to accompany them to the playground, at 
recess or intermission, without leaving any behind who might be disposed to 
take advantage of his absence. All this- will become more and more obvious 
as I proceed with a description of exercises. There is no obstacle whatever, 
save prescription, and that vis inertia of mind which continues in the beaten 
track because it has not vigor enough to turn aside from it to the introduction, 
at once, of this mode of dividing and classifying scholars in all our large towns. 1 

It was this graphic description of the Prussian mode of classify- 
ing scholars that later was the basis upon which the scheme was 
introduced into the Boston grammar schools. 

The controversy which this Seventh Report caused ended in a 
complete victory for Horace Mann. Public opinion being so 
strongly against the Boston masters, they dropped the fight. This 
affair served to bring Horace Mann and his followers to the front, 
and it was no accident that George B. Emerson was appointed as 
chairman of the annual visiting committee of the public schools of 
Boston for 1847 an d 1848. His report on the condition of the 
school system of Boston in 1847 dispels any idea that one may have 
as to the existence of a system of grading within those schools 
which was to blossom into the rigidly graded, one-teacher-to-a- 
class, one-class-to-a-compartment, plan that he set up the next 
year (1848) in the Quincy Grammar School. 

The following extracts from Emerson's report will suffice to 
show the condition of affairs in the Boston grammar schools in 
1847: 

Another evil of the system of two equal heads, is the inequality and unfair- 
ness of its operation. 

The arrangement of the children in classes would be more just and more 
satisfactory if made by one master, than it can be if made by two. For it must 
often happen that one master will place high in the first class a pupil whom the 
other master would leave low in the second class. This must of necessity take 
place, so long as the opinion of one of the masters is formed from his knowledge 
of one part of the mind and character of the pupil, while the opinion of the other 
is formed from his knowledge of another part of the mind and character. This 
must inevitably happen, and inevitably lead to injustice towards the pu- 
pil 

1 Horace Mann, Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board, Together with 
the Report of the Board (Boston, 1844), p. 84. 
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Every pupil, under the two-headed system, is now subjected to considerable 
inconvenience from the necessity of conveying his books from school-room to 
school-room 

All this inconvenience and injury would be saved under one system, as each 
pupil might have one desk, which would be his for months together. .... 

There is no necessary connection between the different branches now taught 
in the writing schools. 1 

The most defective part of our system is, as has been already stated, that 
which affects the condition of the children in the lowest classes in the grammar 

schools — those recently promoted from the primary schools To many 

of the children it is a serious misfortune to be promoted, as it is equivocally called, 
from the primary schools, where they are doing well, to the grammar, where 
they do nothing. 1 

All parts of the system should be strictly and exactly subordinated. The 
studies in each part should be arranged with reference to those of every other 
part. Each lower department should be preparatory to that above it, and every 
child should be advanced according to his attainments. Especially should the 
evil be avoided of allowing a few bright children to remain, to be made a show of, 
at the head of an inferior school or class, when the effect is to delay their real prog- 
ress, and to draw off the attention of the teacher from the many who particu- 
larly need his care, to the few who will most contribute to his reputation. 

There is, therefore, one other defect to be noticed and it is one which 
apparently admits of but one certain remedy. It is the want of connection 
between the various parts of what we call our system, but which, in consequence 
of this want, loses its chief claim to be considered a system. 3 

After thus pointing out the defects in the system Mr. Emerson 
proposed a plan to remedy the situation which sketches the single- 
headed scheme which he afterward put into operation in the 
Quincy School. This plan was printed with the report and entered 
as Note A, in the Appendix. Some of its essential features are in 
part as follows: 

We think it would be better if only one master were made responsible for 
the general arrangement and discipline of the whole school, and, at the same 
time, for the whole instruction and discipline of the first class, or of the first and 
second classes. 

In each of the schools a second master might be appointed, with the special 
charge of the government and instruction of the second, or of the third class, 

'Report of the Annual Visiting Committee of the Public Schools of the City of Boston 
(1847), pp. 47-49- 

2 Ibid., p. 58. * Ibid., p. 62. 
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but subordinate, as to general principles of discipline to the Head Master, so that 
one system of government might prevail throughout the school .... The 
schools are too different in their materials to admit of the introduction of pre- 
cisely the same course in all. Yet the Committee think that definiteness ought 
to be given to the objects aimed at in the different classes, by requiring certain 

things in each branch to be accomplished by each class 

It should be the duty of the Head Master to superintend the admission of 
all children into his school and to assign them their places, according to their 
several degrees of advancement, in the several classes. Or, if the first and second 
classes were assigned to one of the masters, and the third and fourth to the other, 
this duty should be imposed upon each master, for his own portion of the school. 
Such an arrangement, faithfully and carefully made, together with a requisition 
of something definite in all their studies, from each class, would put an end to an 
evil which is now loudly complained of in many of the schools. It is, that chil- 
dren, after their promotion from the Primary Schools, sometimes remain appar- 
ently stationary for whole years in the lower classes in the Grammar Schools. 1 

It is evident that had the course of study and program of the 
Boston grammar schools been divided horizontally instead of 
vertically it would have been impossible for children recently 
promoted from the primary schools to remain stationary in the 
lower classes of the grammar school for years. It was to remedy 
this evil that Emerson proposed the adoption of the "requirement of 
certain things in each branch to be accomplished by each class," 
or in other words, the division of the program of subjects horizon- 
tally — which was an essential feature of the Prussian form of 
grading. Furthermore, to facilitate such a division of subjects 
horizontally in an administrative way, Emerson proposed the one- 
teacher-to-a-class plan, another idea borrowed from Prussia. 

The appearance of this report was greeted with delight on the 
part of Horace Mann. He gave ten pages of his journal to a 
detailed review of the report on grammar schools and in comment- 
ing on it said: 

We have been waiting long and almost impatiently for the appearance of the 
Annual Report, for 1847, of the Visiting Committees of the Boston Grammar and 
Writing Schools. It has come at last, in the shape of an octavo of more than 
two hundred pages. The larger part of the volume is occupied by the Report of 
the Committee on Grammar Schools drawn up by George B. Emerson, Esq. 2 

1 Ibid., pp. 1 1 1-23. 

* Common School Journal, X (1848), 49. 
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In consideration of the above facts, we will now show that 
George B. Emerson secured the ideas for this new plan of grading, 
which was to remedy the evils in the Boston system, directly from 
the Prussian example. 

We have already seen his connection from the first with the 
reorganization movement. He wrote the two "Memorials" sent to 
the legislature in 1836-37 even defending his policy of borrowing 
from Prussia. He discussed gradation at the Hartford Convention 
with Professor Stowe and Henry Barnard. He wrote a description 
of the new system of gradation as early as 1840. He supported the 
Board and the normal schools in their fight with the legislature in 
1840. Furthermore, in an address given at the dedication of the 
new schoolhouse at Somerville, in 1848, he outlined the new plan 
of gradation, acknowledging that the leading features of the plan 
he had been recommending had been explained in the reports of the 
secretary of the Board of Education. The following extracts are 
taken from this speech: 

In what I have said, I have attempted to give only a sketch of the general 
plan, and an outline of the course to be pursued in the several schools. To many 
important particulars I have not had time even to allude. What I desire to aim 
at in the plan is this, that, as far as it is possible, all who are at the same point in 
their studies and progress, should be together, under the guidance of one teacher 
and they only should be present, for illustrations on the blackboard and all other 
direct instruction may be given to a whole school at once, as well as to a single 
scholar, and if any others than the class are present, they are an interruption to 
the teacher and are themselves interrupted by him 

If all in the same apartment were of one class, and under one teacher, and 
with the same lessons to learn, much more might be done, and better done, and 
in a shorter time. Under such an arrangement, the difficulties of government 
would be nearly annihilated, short sessions would take the place of long sessions, 
and time would thus be gained for healthful exercise and recreation in the 
open air. 

Another advantage would be, that the desire of advancement from one 
grade of school to another, would be a healthful stimulus to exertion, and might 
take the place of personal rivalry — the most pernicious evil, which now exists 
in schools. 

Another advantage would be, that the progress of a child from the beginning 
to the end of his course, would be likely to be onward 

The leading features of the plan I have been recommending have been ex- 
plained in the Reports of the Secretary of the Board of Education, and High 
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Schools, formed by the union of several contiguous districts, have been estab- 
lished with gratifying success in several of the towns of the Commonwealth. 1 

The parallel between Emerson's plan and that outlined in Mann's 
Seventh Report in his description of the Prussian system, quoted 
above, is evident. 

Here then is the acknowledged source of Emerson's new plan of 
grading — the plan he described in the report of the school commit- 
tee — the plan he put in operation the same year, 1848, in the 
Quincy Grammar School — the plan that was later adopted by every 
grammar school in Boston within six years after the Quincy School 
experiment was launched on its way. 

The story of the establishment of the Quincy Grammar School, 
in 1848, is plainly described in the Annual Report of the School Com- 
mittee of Boston for 1859. The occasion for writing such a historical 
sketch is to be found in the fact that the original Quincy school- 
house was destroyed by fire the night of December 17, 1858. The 
committee's historical sketch of the school is in part as follows: 

On the 30th of August, 1847, by a unanimous vote of the Board, it was 

decided to make it a single-headed school A committee consisting of 

George B. Emerson, John P. Putnam, and T. M. Brewer, was appointed to confer 
with the city government, for the plan; and the experience and judgment of its 
chairman largely contributed to the adoption of the admirable plan that was 
agreed upon, and upon which the Quincy and the Hancock — the latter not upon 
the full plan — were constructed. Hon. John H. Wilkins was chairman, at that 
time, of the Committee on public buildings, and was invaluable to the new 
experiment 

The Quincy School was the first single-headed school successfully organized 
in Boston. The schoolhouse was the first constructed on the plan of a single 
room to a teacher. In six years after its organization, not a double-headed school 
was left in Boston, and now fourteen Grammar schoolhouses are built substan- 
tially on its plan, and another is in process of erection. 2 

We see that full credit is given to the chairman of the Committee 
on Conference for the adoption of the new and admirable plan. 
Who was the chairman of this committee made up of George B. 
Emerson, John P. Putnam, and T. M. Brewer ? In a speech given 

'George B. Emerson, "Address on Education," Common School Journal, X (1848), 
325-26. 

^Annual Report of the School Committee of the City of Boston (1859), pp. n-12. 
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by Mr. Brewer at the dedication of the rebuilt Quincy School in 
1859, we find the answer: 

The dedication of the Quincy School-house twelve years ago next June 
marks an important era in the history of the Boston Public Schools. This school, 
with the Mayhew, organized contemporaneously on the same system, was the 
first single-headed school with graded divisions of classes, from the lowest to the 
highest, successfully organized in Boston. It was spoken of as an "experiment" 
as an "innovation" of doubtful advantage by its opponents. .... For many 
of the advantages of the new plan the city was indebted to Hon. John H. Wilkins, 
Chairman of the Public Building Committee, and to George B. Emerson, Esq., 
Chairman of the Conference Committee on the part of the School Board. With 
the latter it was my privilege to be associated. .... Twelve years have brought 
with them surprising changes, all of them first initiated within these walls. 
We have lived to see its house the model for Boston School-houses, and the 
plan of its school made the universal system throughout the city* 1 

Thus it was that George B. Emerson, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Conference, caused the Prussian plan of grading to be 
adopted in the first single-headed grammar school in Boston. 
The experiment was so successful that we find every grammar 
school had adopted it within the short space of six years. 

However, B oston alone did not try the new scheme. This brings 
us to the fifth and last part of our discussion in which we will find 
that the Quincy School, which was the first clear Massachusetts 
example of a graded school, carried over directly to St. Louis and 
Connecticut. 

W. T. Harris, writing about the architectural innovation in the 
Quincy Grammar School and its influence says: 

Instead of a large study room, with small recitation rooms opening out from 
it, there were twelve large rooms intended to be occupied each by a single 
teacher, who was to have charge of the discipline of the pupils while studying, 
as well as the classes when reciting. 

This point in regard to architecture is by all means the most important item 
in the whole plan of organization. 3 

In the system of schools of St. Louis after the adoption of the Boston style 
of building, corporal punishment decreased from an average of five hundred 
cases per week for seven hundred pupils to three cases for that number. Judge 
of the benefit to the schools of the Central Plain of the United States from this 

'American Journal of Education, XII (1862), 713. 

2 W. T. Harris, A Memorial of the Life and Services of John D. Philbrick (Boston, 
1887), p. 65. 
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architectural innovation of Boston. But another benefit of almost equal mag- 
nitude arose from the close grading of classes which the new system produced. 1 

The first principal of the Quincy School was John D. Philbrick. 
He was eminently successful in carrying out the new grading plan 
Emerson borrowed from Prussia. The account of how Philbrick 
carried the new plan into Connecticut is told as follows: 

As soon as Connecticut had established a normal school, in 1852, Dr. Henry 
Barnard, the state superintendent there, secured Mr. Philbrick to organize it. 
As principal he preached in that normal school the new doctrine of graded schools, 
and, finally, in institutes all over the state, held by him after he became the state 
superintendent, he continued to proclaim the same idea, reaching all the intel- 
ligent minds open to new ideas on the subject of education.' 

Thus it was that the new grading system was spread, slowly at 
first, but with sufficient rapidity that by 1870 every city of conse- 
quence had adopted the scheme. 

In this article it has been pointed out, first, that in Ohio the 
graded system came directly from Prussia and superseded the 
district school (the case here having no complications); second, 
that there was a direct connection between Barnard's work in 
Connecticut and that of the Ohio group; third, that the early 
Massachusetts changes were prompted by the Prussian influence; 
fourth, that by tracing the writings and movements of Mann and 
Emerson we found there existed a direct connection between their 
efforts and those of the Ohio group and that the final step taken 
in the Quincy School represents an emphatic change from the early 
Massachusetts experiment to a pure Prussian form of grading; 
fifth, that the Quincy School carried directly over to St. Louis and 
Connecticut. 

It is very evident that these well-meaning American educators 
of 1830 to 1850 did not see the undemocratic features of the Prus- 
sian graded school. To them the scheme was not only desirable but 
democratic as well. We know only too well the effects of one teacher 
to a class, with each class to a separate room, combined with a defi- 
nite requirement of work to be accomplished, before promotion by 
examination to the next grade can be brought about. These were 
the main features of Emerson's borrowed plan and they are the 
underlying causes of the rigidity of the present system, which is 
rightly called the "lock-step" elementary school. 

1 Ibid., p. 67. * Ibid., p. 70. 



